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Illustrations of the two most renowned specimens of old English 
ballad- poetry with a short introductory inquiry into the nature of 
English and Scottish ballads in general. 



It is impossible that any thing should be universally 
tasted and approved by a multitude, though they are only 
the rabble of a nation, which has not in it some peculiar 
aptness to please and gratify the mind of men. 

Addison. 

On inquiring into the literary productions of any nation believed to have attained a certain 
pitch of intellectual perfection, one cannot but suppose it to be a fixed law, that a period of 
vigorous original writing is succeeded by an age of imitation and repetition, where writers ot 
all kinds anxiously move in the narrow circumference described by those whom they prefer 
to compete with than themselves to strike out into novel paths. If nowhere else this remark 
holds good in England with regard to the period between 1727 — 1780. From the reign of Queen 
Anne which commonly is styled the Augustan era of English literature on account of its supposed 
resemblance in intellectual opulence to that most celebrated era of Roman literature, Drydens, 
Pope's, Swift's, and Addison's names, styles, and leading ideas had, nearly up to the close of 
the century, too strongly prevailed upon public taste, as to permit any other writer if even 
endowed with the same intellectual preferences to carve out a way of his own. The above 
mentioned authors being for so long a period the exclusive objects of admiration and esteem, 
nothing strikingly new was produced, and nearly the whole era was devoted to a refining upon 
the sonorous and delicately measured compositions of those men who, for too long a time, nearly 
plunged into oblivion the names of Shakspeare and Milton. To illustrate to what a high degree 
taste was degenerated, how much the writers of that era chose to dwell on the external manners 
of mankind only, instead of expounding the feelings and affections on the ground of which man's 
character is formed, it is worth copying the following passages of a renowned writer: „The 
noblest personages of antiquity seem to wear wigs, brocade, and stalely manners of the court 
of George the Second. The most sublime conceptions of natural and artificial objects bear marks 
of the prevailing taste in gardening and architecture." But, towards the end of the century 
men began to tire of a constant reproduction of the same imagery and the same modes of 
composition. The time had come for a change. 

Meanwhile, to cooperate with the literary endeavours in getting rid of the but too long 
cultivated formality, precision, and pomp as well in ideas as in words, a decided change had 
been wrought in the political life of the English nation. It was not until the struggle for liberty 
of the American provinces had met with success, that the English Aristocracy was aware, into 
what an abyss the genius of emancipation, the powerful demon of the new era was abov 



to plunge, them. From, this very time up to our days the Englisb Aristocracy, proud of theis 
noble dasceilt-'and 'immense 'wealth, have, with as much courage as suecess, fought the combat 
of privilege' against JJ&rity, and, it is generally allowed, even the genius of the French revolution 
andSap^leon's.lev'elling'ide'as had foundered against that rock. The endeavours of the Aristocracy 
in- combating ,ih& Spirit of revolution emerging everywhere about the close of the eighteenth 
century, by degrees-* b'e'gan- to prevail nearly upon all relations of public life, and thus, of course, 
they could not but influence the genius of the belles lettres. The poHshed and formal style of 
Pope and his adherents having ceased to exist and a new creative element anew to fecundate 
the degenerated literature being wanted, writers had their recourse to the productions of the 
middle age. Nearly about the same time the Germans too have dived into the depths of their 
old national literature and the vigorous originality applied with peculiar force to the departement 
of their lyric poetry, is generally allowed to owe its rise to the serious and incessant endeavours 
devoted to the un tombing of the precious treasures of olden times. In England, however, the 
endeavours to regenerate the belles lettres struck into a quite different course. In Germany 
one cherished the absurd idea of restoring the middle age, whereas, in England, they dug out 
the literary treasures of times long past only for the purpose of getting new incitements for 
poetical creations. They took their recourse to the old national remembrances and traditions 
to relieve themselves, by a long and salutary draught out of the never ceasing spring of popular 
poetry, from that polished and overrefined literature cultivated hitherto by Pope's partisans, 
and — what avowedly contributed as much to bring about a new literary era — they began 
to make deeper inquiries into the genius of Shakspeare, the great national poet who, for more 
than a century, had been put aside, as the adepts of the French pseudo- classic literature had 
never been able to soar after his powerful imagination. 

The more immediate means of awakening a taste for the unaffected strains of simple 
narrative and genuine passion are, in no small measure, derived from the several collections 
of traditionary poetry which appeared during the eighteenth century. For curiosity's sake it 
may be observed the first panegyrical criticism on one of the most renowned specimens of that 
kind of poetry, the Chevy Chase, had been put forward by Addison in the Spectator. But the 
endeavours that may be more particularly adverted to, proceed from Dr. Thomas Percy, a former 
bishop of Dromore, who, in 1765, published a large body of heroic ballads, songs, and pieces 
of early poets entitled „Reliques of Ancient English Poetry". The Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry, when brought before the literary world, in consequence of the simple forms, of the 
diction and versification, the strong natural pathos with which they abound, and the romantic 
incidents which they commemorate gave, shortly after their publication a strong and determined 
impulse to public taste and curiosity. From this reason a bookseller, called Thomas Evans, 
endeavoured to avail himself of the taste which they had excited, by publishing, twelve years 
afterwards, another extensive body of traditionary poetry, which, in 1800, was followed by a not 
less extensive collection by Sir Walter Scott, bearing the title of „The Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border." As to the last publication, though the editor pretends to have collected them, in their 
present state, from stalls and kitchens and cottage chimneys, it is, at first sight, to be observed 
that the poet, in order to bring forth a new, beautiful and interesting sense from those meagre 
and corrupted originals, had availed himself, in no small measure, of his own poetical talent 
to alter and decorate those rude popular traditions, which, if published with scrupulous minuteness, 
would assuredly have met with disgust and contempt. Therefore the very same words quoted 
by him in ids criticism upon Dr. Percy's collection „nihil quod tetigit non ornavit" needs must 
e applied to his own publication. 
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But the collection of popular ballads made by Dr. Percy from the dust, mothes, and mould 
of the Pepysian or Pearsonian collections, and raised to be an inmate of the drawingroom and 
study, is avowedly the most renowned edition not only from its ingenious arrangement but also 
from its having wrought a decided change in the public taste. The attempt being entirely new, 
and the then adepts in literature not being accustomed to appreciate anything but those productions 
leaning to the sonorous and delicately measured compositions which originated in the days of 
Queerf Anne, Percy ought to have been at no inconsiderable loss for removing the chief obstacles 
which the predominating taste of the period offered to his meeting with success. To soften these 
difficulties and to call up a relish for this new species of poetry at that time, he was, here and 
there, obliged to change the original state of the ballads by alterations, additions, and conjectural 
emendations at the bottom of each page, the most part of which, nearly up to our days, have 
been supposed ancient. However it may be, Dr. Percy must be looked upon as one of the chief 
forerunners of the reformation in English poetry, and it was not but a few years after his 
publication, that a marked effect was produced upon the forms and styles of poetry. The 
compositions of Coleridge, Southey, and Wordsworth betray a breaking up of the old style to 
be already a decided matter of fact. • — — — — 

With reference to the origin of the English and Scottish ballads, they may be considered 
to be a new phase of a kind of poetry existing already long time ago. For illustration's sake 
one needs must cast a glance upon the Norman-French literature. The productions of the poets 
cultivating the Norman-French idiom (Trouveres or Trouveurs) form two most extensive bodies 
of a different character- There were, in the first place, poetries under the name of fabliaux, 
commonly short stories composed in a facetious and wanton strain,*) and, secondly, the so called 
romances of chivalry, long romantic tales, in a style which had been first practised by the bards 
of Provence who are otherwise known by the name of troubadours. The earliest among them, 
excepting the poesies forming part of the religions legendary lore, rest upon national occurences 
in England which, however, by no accurate lines of demarcation are to be discerned from popular 
tales and traditions. They are the best and most popular of the whole body, and, amongst them, 
as well on account of their historical background as with regard to their poetical preferences, 
are, above all, the romance of Havelok and the poetry treating on the exploits of King Horn 
worth studying. At a later period, however, the poets swerving from the truths suggested by 
chronicles and popular traditions, prefered seizing upon exploits and dangers undergone by single 
persons, till, by degrees, exploits and persons became mere productions of conceit. Among the 
latter rank first the romances of Bevis of Hamptoun, Guy of Warwick, Richard Coeur de Lion, 
and principally those of the French poesies which celebrate the exploits and fall of King Arthur 
and the knights of his Round Table. In shaping these matters into romantic moulds natives of 
England who wrote in France, were generally most industrious; the French productions were, 
for the most part, intended for the English court, and for the purpose of translating them the 
then infant English language was chiefly used. Thus the six most important romances in the 
cycle of the traditions relating to King Arthur, [the romane of the Saint Graal, Merlin, Lancelot, 
the Quest of the Saint Graal, Mort Arthus, Tristan] serving as patterns for all the rest, were 
composed in the second part of the XII century for the court and nobility, several of which are 
commonly supposed to have been suggested by King Henry II himself; and, although written 

*) Here and tliere, however, there are fabliaux to be met with aiming at the serious and sublime strain of the 
romances; among which principally the twelve ,, songs" of a poetess commonly quoted by the name of Mary of France 
are not destitute of merit. These „songs" are allowed to class with the most beautiful poetical reliques of the middle age. 
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in French, their authors were, one and all, Englishmen. Till about the middle of the XV century 
plenty of metrical romances ot this kind were put forward, and, up to that very period, they, 
for the most part, were translations or imitations. About that time they began to compose the 
stories of chivalry in prose. 

But this kind of poetry having done amusing the public, their place was, no doubt, by 
degrees supplied by the ballads many of which are the very fragments or abridgements of the 
respective metrical romances. In England, according to Spalding, the earliest ballad-poetry took 
its rise from the desire of procuring for a popular audience, possessed of not much leisure and 
of still less patience, such entertainement and incitement as the recital of the romances was to 
bring forth among the nobility. At a later period the minstrels bestowed their attention upon 
the most important occurences of their own time or upon popular persons, as f. i. upon Robin 
Hood, the stately high-way-man of the Sherwood Forest, and, from the XV century which seems 
to have been already abounded in ballad- singers and ballad-poetry this species of poetry goes 
on up to the XVII century. These ballads, Scottish as well as English, were carried to their 
utmost perfection in the time of Mary Queen of Scots. With the beginning of the XVII century, 
however, they ceased being composed in their original way, and only imitations of greater or 
less importance came forth. 

They frequently have endeavoured to draw a parallel between the Scottish-English ballads 
and the like popular productions of other nations, and, many times and often, they have been 
prepossessed in favour of the former to such a high degree, as to maintain that they had reached 
the utmost pitch of perfection. The manifold imitations, too, they have experienced from the 
standard poets of Germany, Goethe, Burger, Heine, Uhland could not but foster the predilection 
for them. The Scottish and English popular productions may best be likened to the Spanish 
popular romances. Both the talkative French fabliaux, however, and the exaggerations and 
refinements of the troubadours are allowed not to be able to stand the teat against these thoroughly 
sound popular effusions. Upon comparing them to the Spanish romances, they are immediately 
discovered to appertain to a more barbarous state of human society where the rudeness and 
cruelties of men were still prevailing, by which, however, poesies not deficient in vigour, graphic 
force, vivacity, and sometimes in tenderness were not prevented from being brought forward, 
which, of course, were not endowed with that decorum and sublimity that are due to the character 
of a nation, which, like the Spanish, for centuries had continued living in a struggle ennobled 
by every sentiment of religion and feudal faith. A struggle of this kind could not but bear the 
spirits of those entangled in it far beyond the narrow limits of such ideas as, both in England 
and in Scotland, resulted from the bloody feuds among the barons jealous of each other, or from 
the wild inroads on the Borders. How strongly contrasted, in every respect, the productions 
of Spain are to those of England, we immediately discover in comparing the curious series of 
the ballads extolling the exploits of Robin Hood to the romances on the Cid and Bernardo del 
Carpio, or the gloomy tragedy of Edom o' Gordon with that of count Alarcos, or, what would 
be more conducive to that end, in sitting down over the Spanish common book of romances 
with its poetical mixture of Moorish splendour and christian feudal faith, after having gone through 
Percy's Reliques of ancient Poetry or Walter Scott's Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 

If, for these reasons, the Scottish and English ballads are not deserving to be praised in 
too high a degree, indeed, as it has taken place, to be called the very type of ballads, it may 
be fairly said, that, in ballad -poetry, they take up the second place. They commonly consist 
xof a kind of short lyric-epic relation, and, disdaining every epic prolixity, they throw the reader, 
w 
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generally after a few preliminary remarks, into the very middle of the action they desire to 
describe. Shortness of description and dramatical liveliness they principally are endowed with, 
the most touching situations are related only in a few expressive words, and the very hurrying 
from event to event, which many a reader may be disagreably affected by, most contribute in 
bringing about that dramatic life just now made mention of. These and other advantages the 
interest of the attentive reader is immediately called to, as the dreadful and terrible scenes 
here and there introduced, which, though bordering on popular extravagance, have been com- 
pared to Dante's sublimity and vigour, can never fail to be admired as something above the 
powers of ordinary poets. Regarding both the Scottish and the English ballads the name of 
no author is extant — a fact commonly alleged as main evidence for their popularity and 
genuineness. In consequence of the homogeneous element discovered in all of them, the similar 
original strain, nearly the same versification*), the frequent repetitions of the same stereotype 
verses, alliterations, and locutions, one may be induced to suppose them to have originated, 
nearly in the same way as the Homerean poems, in a school of minstrels. Upon considering, 
however, the difference between the Scottish and English dialects, the dissimilitude in the English 
language and style, and the variety of the historical matters belonging to four centuries following, 
one cannot help desisting from any opinion of this kind. 

In trying to classify those ballads after their intrinsic and extrinsic merit, Hallam **) has, 
concerning the Scottish ballads, most contributed in spreading the now universally adopted 
opinion of their enjoying a far greater celebrity than the English poesies. Out of the latter 
species of ballads those which owe their existence to the events of which the borders of Scotland 
formed the stage, are, both from their high poetic excellence and the well-devised use there is 
made of the matters of local superstition, avowedly of superior merit to those written in the 
southern dialect. The ballads in the southern dialect, it is true, are written in a more exact 
measure, they exhibit a more modern phraseology and are descriptive of more modern manners, 
but such as had their birth in the border-counties, though they are extremely incorrect and run 
into the utmost licence of metre, are possessed of a romantic wildness and are composed in 

*) A particular ornament these verses are endowed with are the frequent alliterations met with in them; but it 
would be bootless there to look out for such beauties a now a days are chiefly required in a sonorous verse. The not 
seldom quite neglected rhymes are , here and there , made up by assonances , no settled measure either in syllables or 
in feet is conspicuous, but the principal merit of these popular verses is found in the simplicity and yet great variety 
of their rising and sinking rythme. The oldest and most simple strophe of the Scottish-English ballads consists in four 
arsis in the first and third, and in three arsis in the second and fourth verse. 

There all the noble chivalry 

Of Brittaine took their end. 

O see how fickle is their state 

That doe on feates depend. 

(The Legend of King Arthur.) 
In consequence of this versification, in spite of the simplicity of this kind of popular poetry, a rich rythme has been 
effected, easily yielding to the less or more stirred up motions of the mind. This metre, when measured according to 
the rules now a days in use, is now iambic or trochaic, now dactylic or anapaestic. A later strophe, however, occurino- 
in songs composed not before the XVI century, which is, besides, much more monotonous than that older and original 
one, consists in four arsis taking place in all four strophes. But both strophes, the older as well as the more modern, 
are found in many old ballads of high merit, and, in many passages, the more monotonous verses with lour arsis are sup- 
posed to have been made use of for the purpose of bringing forth certain poetical and esthetical beauties. 
**) Hallam: Introduction to the Literature of Europe. 
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the true spirit of chivalry. The ballads, however, celebrating the exploits of Robin Hood, bear, 
though originating in the more southern provinces of Britain, a touching resemblance to the 
border-minstrelsy, and, for this reason, they enjoy a more considerable share of public notice. 
While, however, there is general truth in these remarks, it must at the same time be observed, 
i that the minstrelsy originated in the midland counties are by no means destitute of poetical 
merit, indeed, upon more minute inquiries they are discovered to be endowed with an element 
the Scottish ballads are perfectly deficient in: the humorous element. If, on one hand, th 
English ballads surpass those of the neighbouring country owing to their whimsical drollery 
and burlesque strain, they are, on the other hand, unrivalled on account of the charming scenes 
borrowed from wood and chase which are scattered through them. Being, moreover, for the 
most part founded on historical matters, and introducing and illustrating all pages of the lifef 
of the knights and marchmen, of the Anglo-Saxon freemen and outlaws since the Norman con-, 1 
quest, the English ballads ought particularly to be appreciated for affording to the antiquary? 
no inconsiderable material when inquiring into the popular life of the middle age in England. . 
But even when leaving the ground of historical tradition, and, like the Scottish minstrelsy, 
touching on the region of wonders and prodigies, or on love-adventures and romantic narrations, 
as f. i. in the universally known ballads of Little Musgrave, Lady Barnard, Lord Thomas, Fair 
Ellinor et cetera, the English poesies are by no means deficient in passion and sentiment, and, 
concerning truth, vigour, and vividness of description, they are not inferior to the Scottish 
productions of the same kind. If, therefore, the English ballad-poetry principally deals in 
historical occurences, as in the adventurous life of the borderers and their frequent skirmishes 
in the marches, the Scottish minstrelsy, excepting but a few instances, [Kathrin Janfarie, Edon " 
o' Gordon, Johnie of Breadislee a. s. o.J introduces fables and tales of enchantment, the masterly 
composition, the high poetical vein, the terrible fairy and magic charms of which cannot help 
reminding one of the best poesies of this kind the middle age has put forward in Germany. 
The following ballads are held to rank with the best productions of this species : Clerk Saunders, 
the False Foodrage, Prince Robert, Thomas the Rhymer, and, abore all, the Maid of Lochryan, 
avowedly inferior to nothing in the whole range of ballad-poetry. 

But as time does not permit us fully to discuss the poetical preferences of the English 
and Scottish ballads , we will endeavour to go about the illustration of the two most illustrious 
examples of minstrel-ballads written in the northern English dialect „The Chevy Chase" and 
„The Battle of Otterbourne", which, in the opinion of Ritson*), must be numbered among the 
few old ballads preserved in their genuine form. 

Chevy Chase. 

IPars I. 

Earl Percy of Northumberland, having taken a solemn oath, that, without asking leave' 
from Earl Douglas, the Scottish lord-warden of the marches, he would, three days running, go 
a-hunting in the mountains of Cheviot, and „kill the fattiste hartes in all Cheviat, and carry them 
away", took with him, for this end, a mighty company consisting of fifteen hundred chosen archers. 

*) The only genuine minstrel-ballads which are known to exist at present (except such as may have been 
published with great inaccuracy and licentiousness by the right reverend the lord bishop of Dromore , or remain con- 
cealed in his lordship's folio manuscript) are „Tho ancient ballad of Chevy-Chase, the battle of Otterbourne, John Dory, 
Little Musgrave and Lady Barnard, Lord Thomas and Fair Eleanor, and Fair Margaret and Sweet William", to which 

O.we may, possibly, venture to add ,,John Armstrong" and „Captain Care"; all which are somewhere or other in print. 

I ncient English Metrical Romances, selected and published by Joseph Ritson. London 1802. Vol. I. p. CCXVI1I. 
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This begane on a Monday at morn 15 

In Cbeviat the hillys so he; 

The chyld may rue*) that ys un-born, 

It was the mor pitte.**) 

The dryvars thorowe the woodes went 

For to reas the dear; 20 

Bomen bickarte ***) uppone the bentf) 

With ther browd aras cleare. 

Then the wyld thorowe the woodes went 
On every syde shear ff): 

Grea-hondes thorowe the greves glent 25 
For to kyll thear dear. 

The hunt having begun very early in the morning, the archers had, about the hour of noon, 
already killed a hundred stately stags. 

The blewe a mort uppone the bent, 31 

The semblyd on sydis shear ff); 

To the quyrryfff) then the Perse went 

To se the bry ttlynge f *) off the deare. 

*) To rue, .anciently also written Eew, is derived from the Anglo-Saxon verb hreowan, hreowsian, reowsian; 
to moan, to mourn, to grieve, to feel compassion. 
**) The translation of Herder — 

Das Kind wehklagt's, noch ungebohr'n! 
Eh war sehr jammrich noch, 

confounds the meaning- of the whole passage. The ballad-singer considers the misfortunes which the battle would bring 
upon posterity, not only on those who were born immediately after the battle, and lost their fathers in it, but on those 
also who perished in future battles which were to take their rise from this contest between the two Earls. This 
passage, besides, strongly puts us in mind of Horat. lib. I, od. 2, v. 23: 

Andiet pugnas vitio parentum 

Kara juvcntus. 

***) Several learned men have been at no small loss to find out the true meaning of this verb, and Skinner, 
in endeavouring to explain it, goes as far as to make mention of the Welsh, bikre, a contest. But, besides this, he 
is strongly inclined to explain it by the A. S. pycan, to pickeer, to fight with pikes. — ■ But we suppose the root of 
this verb is to be looked out for in the A. S. preposition bi, big'i. e. near, about, towards. [Beowulf 1957: bi saem 
tve6num. 1189: hvearf thft bi hence.] For this reason Johnson's interpretation who translates it by „to skirmish, to 
light without a set battle, to fight off and on" no doubt deserves being adopted. Thus, too, it seems to mean in the 
following quotations: 

Thus the Frenshemcn lyingc before the towne, many frayes and bykerynges were made atwene the Fle- 
mynges and theym, to their both paynes. Fabian, anno 1307. 

In this so terrible a bickering, the Prince of Wales being then but sixeteenth yeeres old, shewed his wonderful 
towardm'sse, laying on very hotely with speare and sliielde, Stowe. Edw. III. anno 1346. 

t) Declivity, the slope of a hill. Old French : pente. 

ft) O. Germ. Seiaro, schiaro, sciero, scero. O. M. H. G. sciere. M. H. G. schiere, schier, schir, quick, swift, nimble, 
ftt) -A heap of game killed. But Shaksp. Coriol. I, 1 it signifies a heap of slaughtered men: 

Would the nobility lay aside their ruth. 

And let me use my sword, I'd make a quarry 

With thousands of these quartered slaves, as high 

As I could pick my lance. 

f*) Cutting up, quartering, carving. A. S. breiHan and A-bre6tan, to break, to crash, to kill, breat bei'd-* 
geiicjltcs Beow. 1714. Also hrytnian and bryttian, to distribute, to bestow, Brytta, distributer, bestower, king. 
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Upon a sudden one of Percy's companions, „a squyar of Northombelonde", was aware of the 
chivalrous Douglas at the head of a mighty troop of full twenty hundred Scottish warriors armed 
with spear, bill, and brand. „Cease your sport", cried Percy, „and take to your bows"! 

For never sithe you wear on your mothars borne 
Had ye never so mickle need. 

The dougheti*) Dogglas on a stede 55 

He rode att his men beforne: 

His armor glytteryde as dyd a glede**); 

A bolder barne***) was never born. 

Tell me what men ye ar, he says, 
Or whos men that ye be: 60 
Who gave youe leave to hunte in this 
Chyviat chays in the spyt of me? 

In repartee to this haughty address Percy answered in a similar harsh strain: Who or whose 
men we are I need not explain ; but we have, against thy will and leave, a mind to carry away 
with us the fattest stags we have killed in this hunting-ground. If such is thy mind, exclaimed 
Douglas, one of us must die to-day. 

But, Perse, thowe art a lord of lande, 77 
I am a yerlef) callyd within my contre; 
Let all our men uppone a parti stande ; 
. And do the battell off the and of me. ft) 

Percy, upon agreeing to this request, was interfered with by „Ric. Wytharynton, a squyar of 
Northombarlonde" : 

It shall never be told in Sothe-Ynglonde, 91 
To kyng Herry the fourth for sham. 

I wat youe byn great lordes twaw, 
I am a poor squyar of lande ; 
I will never se my captayne fyght on a fylde, 95 



*) Prom the A. S. dugudh, valiantuess , virtue, the third person of dug-an, to be able, to be of force, of 
power. Fleming: deugh-en, dogh-en. Dutch: Deugd, goodness, valour. 

**) Any thing heated or hot. A. S. gled. Beow. 3115: Ku sceal gled fretan. From gleow-an, past part, 
gleow-ed, glew-ed, gleed. 

And as wex with oute more, upon a warm glede 

Wol brennen and blazen. Piers Ploughman. , 
***) This substantive is not to be derived from the A. S. beam (child, son), the root of which is bar, but it 
points out the same with the A. S. beorn, hero, warrior, warlike man. Thus Beowulf and his valiant companions 
are called beornas. 

Beornas gearve 
on stern stigon. (L. c. 211. 212.) 
f) Earl A. S. eorl, a man issued from gentle blood, and, principally, the King as being the first of the nobility. 
Beow. 2952 : eorl ongenthio ufor oncirde. 

ff) The sentiments and actions of Earl Douglas, observes Addison, are every way suitable to an hero. One of 
us two, says he, must die: I am an Ear] as well as yourself, so that you can have no pretence for refusing the combat : 
I n However, says he, it is pity, and indeed would be a sin, that so many innocent men should perish for our sakes / 
e ither let you and I end our quarrel in a single fight. 







And stande my selffe, and looke on, 
But whyll I may my weppone welde, 
I wyll not fayl both harte and hande. 

With this interference of Wytharynton, the minstrel concludes the first part of his poetry which 
treats upon the causes that brought about the bloody contest between the two Earls, with the 
following verses : 

That day, that day, that dredfull day; 
. The first fit*) here I fynde. 

And youe wyll here any mor athe hountyng athe Chyviat, 100 
Yt ys ther mor behynde. 

Pars II. 

The words uttered by Wytharynton (v. 91—98) were seconded by a flight of English 
arrows : but Douglas, far from being afraid of this unforeseen discharge, arrayed his men for 
battle. But the English, seeing themselves so valiantly attacked, threw their bows aside, and 
engaged in close contest with sword and battle-axe. When the combat was carried to the utmost 
fury, Percy and Douglas -encountered each other in a fierce single fight. 

Thes worthe freckys**) for to fyght 
Ther-to the wear full fayne, 30 
Tyll the bloode owte off their basnites ***) sprente, 
As ever dyd heal or rayne. 

Holde the, Perse, sayd the Doglas, 
And i' feth I shall the brynge 

Wher thowe shalte have a yerls wagis 35 
Of Jamy our Scottish kynge. 

Thoue shalte have thy ransom fre, 
I hight the hear this thinge, 
For the manfullyste man yet art thowe, 
That ever I eoncmeryd in filde fightyng. 40 

Nay then sayd the lord Perse, 
I tolde it the beforne, 
That I wolde never yeldyde be 
To no man of a woman born. 

When the two leaders were thus conversing, Douglas was mortally wounded by an arrow : 
though scarcely able to utter one word more, he, in expiring, encouraged his men, stoutly to 



:f; ) A fit, when taken in the sense here met with, is a fact or feat; and thus applied to parts or portions of a 
song or poem, of music or dancing. With reference to this expression, Dr. Percy, if I am not mistaken, makes the 
following- remark: Our ancient ballads and metrical romances being divided into several parts, for the convenience o' 
singing them at public entertainements, were in the intervals of the feast sung by fits or intermissions. 

**) Heroes. From the A. S. freca, commonly denoting a wolf; but in Beowulf it occurs in manifold compositio 
'nil of which point out the meaning of hero: gudh-freca, scyld-freea, sveord-freca, et caet. 

***) Helmets. Basenet , basnit is derived from the Fr. bassinet, and was a slight helmet or head-piece wir 
formerly by the French men of arms. Now a days this substantive is out of use, and only the word „basin", a esse 
bellied, hollowed out. calls it to mind. 
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oppose their English antagonists. Percy, sorely moved at this sight, took the dead man by the 
hand, and, in true estimation of the chivalrous preferences of his adversary, and complaining of 
so dreadful an event, he said, that he would willingly have parted with all his lands, to save so 
valiant a knight. But instant Vengeance was nigh at hand. Sir Hewe the Mongonbyrry *) seeing 
from afar what had befallen his chief, eagerly rode up to Lord Percy, in spite of the many 
archers he needs was obliged to pass through. 

He set uppone the lord Perse 71 
A dynte that was full soare; 
With a suar spear of a myghte tre 
Clean thorow the body he the Perse bore, 

Athe tothar syde, that a man myght se, 75 
' A large cloth yard and mare: 

Towe bettar captayns wear nat in Christiante, 
Then that day slain wear ther. 

An English archer, however, upon seeing his noble lord slain, struck Sir Hewe the Mongon-byrry 
so well with an arrow, that „the swane-fethars, that his arrowe bar, with his hart blood the wear 
wete". But the unhappy fate undergone by the two chiefs by no means put an end to the bloody 
skirmish, and, though the contest had begun very early in the morning, 

— — when even song bell was rang . 97 

The battell was nat half done. 

The tooke on on ethar hand 

Be the lyght off the mone; 100 
, Many hade no strength for to stande, 

In Chyviat the hyllys aboun. 

Of fifteen hundred archers who had been engaged in this bloody contest, only fifty three made 
their escape, and of the twenty hundred Scottish spears only fifty fiv.e reached their home; all 
the rest were killed, and, among the warriors slain on the field of battle, there was many a 
famous lord. 

So on the morrowe the mayde them by ears 131 
Off byrch, and hasell so gray ; 
Many wedous with wepyng tears 
Cam to fach ther makys**) a-way. 

Tivydale may carpe***) off care, 135 
Northombarlond may mayk grat mone, 

*) A Sir John Montgomery is also made mention of iu the ballad of the battle of Otferboume (P. II, 162) 
whom Percy was made prisoner by, and whose son „Sir Hugh" was in the same fray killed by an arrow. 

**) Makys, make, from to make or to match, i. e. to make one or mor fit for another, and, for this reason, a 
make denotes a fit or suitable companion, a consort, a husband. 

And for to ben a wif he gaf me leve, 
Of indulgence, so n'is it non repreve 
To wedden me, if that my make die. 

Chaucer. The Wife of Bathes Prologue, v. 5670. 
***) This verb is allowed to have meant in the old English writers, to hold up to ridicule, to scoff at; and 
possibly its root, may be found out in the A. S. carf-ian, be-ceorfan, to carve, to tear to pieces. But after the 
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For towe such captayns, as slayne wear thear, 
On the march perti shall never be none. 

When the news of this bloody contest was brought to Edinburgh, King James was deeply struck 
with sorrow on account of the death of his „dougheti Duglas, Iyff tenant of the Merches". But 
King Henry of England, on becoming acquainted with these sad tidings, was grieved for having 
lost his valiant lord-warden to so high a degree, that he took a solemn oath, never to set bis 
mind at ease, until he took his revenge on the Scots. 

I have a hondrith captayns in Ynglonde, 
As good as ever was hee: 

But Perse, and I brook*) my lyffe, 155 
The deth well quyte shall be. 

As our noble kyng made his a-vowe, 
Lyke a noble prince of renowen, 
For the deth of the lord Perse, 

He dyd the battel of Hombyll-down : **) 160 

Wher syx and thritte Skottish knyghtes 
On a day wear beaten down: 
Glendale glytteryde on ther armor bryght, 
Over castill, towar, and town. , 

This was the hontynge off the Cheviat; 165 
That tear begane this spurn: 

Old men that knowen the grownde well yenoughe, 
Call it the Battell of Otterburn. 



This poetry of the Chevy Chase, the original title of which may be restored from 
I, 101 and P. II, 165, where is spoken of the Hountyng athe Chyviat, Hontynge off 

e Cheviat, is probably founded upon one of the occurences which the national hatred of 
,t period between the English and Scotch but too often called forth. The hostilities in which 

Igland and Scotland were involved, produced those perpetual feuds which took place on the 

infers of the two countries between the barons whose territories lay there, or who had been 
At thither as wardens. These provocations reached their height at the time when the family 
t)ouglas succeeded to such power on the frontiers, that they not only became dangerous t< 
English borderers, but even to the Scotch kings themselves. At the time , [the last thir 
i>£ the XIV centuryj when the fray at Cheviot is supposed to have taken place, the ho 
^Douglasses was at the highest pitch of its power and greatness, not only from its b 
ised of rich and extensive domains (Galloway, Annandale, the duchy of Touraine 



interpretation of Jamieson it denotes : 1) to speak, to talk, to relate verbally or in writing ; 2) to sing. He b 
word to have been introduced from the Lai. carpere, to cull, by the monkish writers. 

In felawship well coude she laughe and carpe. 

Chaucer. The prologue, v. 4 r 
*) A. S. brucan, to enjoy, to use, to occupy. — That he beahhordes brucac moste. Beow. 89 r 
**) The 14th of September, 1402. 
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lordship of Longueville in France), but also from its intermarriage with the Scottish royal family.*) 
The old proverb still now a days quoted in Scotland: 

So many, so good, as of the Douglasses have been, 
„Of one sirname in Scotland never yet were seen" 
proves to a certainty the Douglasses to have been powerful as well from estates and territories 
as endowed with brilliant military advantages which, at is were, seemed to be hereditary from 
father to son. Their power and military skill, however, were unfortunately attended with am r ' 
bition and arrogance. On the side of the English were the Percys who stoutly opposed the 
outrages of the powerful Douglasses. The family-hatred which arose from this circumstance is 
allowed to have often given rise to inroads into the respective territories, the object of which, 
commonly, was to challenge the adversary by ravaging his hunting-ground. To set bounds to 
these outbreaks of national hatred, which took place even when the two kingdoms were living 
in peace, a law was given to the borderers, according to which no Englishman was to be found 
hunting in the territories of a Scotchman, and vice versa, without the special leave of the owner 
or his representative.**) This permission given, the barons used to meet towards the end of 
the summer and hunt several days following. The frequent renewal of this hunting-law, however, 
only proves but too clearly its frequent infringement. 

An incident of this kind has, at all events, given rise to the ballad of the Chevy Chase 
which the minstrel availed himself of, in order to obtain an historical back-ground for the tragical 
events which he treats of in his ballad. There is so much the less any cogent reason to re- 
present the aforesaid combat between Percy and Douglas as historically unfounded, as, according 
to the express evidence of historical writers, similar events under the same accompanying 
circumstances do not belong to the rare occurrences on the frontiers.***) How far, however, 
the minstrel has remained faithful to the historical tradition with regard to the tragical circum- 
stances which he relates, we shall see afterwards. The tragical circumstances described in this 
ballad, are taken, for the most part, from the ballad which treats of the battle of Otterbourne. Thu: 
also the same actors appear in both poems, and, besides, many verses are almost literally the same.f 



*) Earl James, killed at Otterbourne in 1388, had married Robert's III sister. 

**) Concordatum est, quod . . . Nullus unius partis vel alterius ingrediatur terras, bosehas, forrestas, warrent 
loca, dominia qnaecunque alicuius partis alterius subditi, causa venandi, piscandi, aucupandi, disportum aut solach- 
in eisdem, aliave quaeunque de causa absque licentia eius .... ad quern .... loca .... pertinent, aut de deputi 
suis prius capt. and obtent. Vid. Bp. Nicholson's Leges Marchiarum. 1705. pag. 27. 51. 

***) A true counterpart of this Chevy Chase has been recorded by Gary, Earl of Monmouth, who, at some t 
or other, was Lord- Warden of the Border. Here also Scotch noblemen penetrated, by infringement of the hunting-] 
into the English territory; and it was only to be attributed to the moderation of the Lord-Warden, that their encounter ; 
'he English warriors did not turn out as bloody as that which the poem records. Memoir of Cary, Earl of Monmouth. 1759. p.' 



j) Battle of Otterbourne. 

P. I, 5. 
Dowhtyc Dowglass. 
Ib., 8. 

That race they may rue for aye. 

P. II, 87. 88. 
They schapped together, whyll that the swette, 
'ith swords of fyne Collayne. 

Ib., 153—156. 
\ one the morne they mayd thein beeres 
rcb, and haysell graye; 
• wydowe with wepyng teyres 
lies they fette awaye. Et eaet. 



Chevy Chase. 

P. I, 3. 
Dougte Dogles. 
Ib., 17. 

The cbyld may rue that ys uu-born. 

P. II, 27. 28. 
The swapte togethar tyll the both swat 
With swordes, that wear of fyn myllan. 

Ib., 131—134. 
So on the inorrowe the maydc- them byears 
Off byrcll, and hascll so gray: 
Many wedous with wepyng tears ' 
Cam to fach titer makys a-way. Et eaet. 
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Percy believes the minstrel to have mixed both events together, and, therefore, looks upon the 
verses P. II, 165 — -168, where the Chevy Chase and the battle of Otterbourne, without any 
hesitation, are represented as one and the same event, as inserted by some unskilful hand.*) 
These verses, nevertheless, cannot be taken from the text, as not being genuine, without the 
whole conclusion falling away at the same time. With the verse 164, however, no termination 
can be made that would suit the character of ballad-poetry, as a short, abrupt abscission 
contrary to the rules of this kind of poesy; and it would sound still harsher, in passing ove 
the verses 165 — 176, to let the prosaically insipid verses 177 — 180 follow the really high poetical 
strain in the verses 161 — 164.**) We meet, it is true, with a similar conclusion in the ballad 
of the battle of Otterbourne ***), but there it is, from intrinsic and extrinsic reasons, completely 
fitted to the foregoing strophes. — We do not hesitate to conclude the original text with the 
verse 168, and look upon the following verses as a later addition which once more comprises, 
in stall prolixity, the contents of the whole ballad. There is no reason not to conclude the 
ballad in this manner, because the narration recorded in it really is the battle of Otterbourne. 
The infringement of the hunting-law related in the commencement of the ballad , may still have 
given cause to the battle of Otterbourne, although historians have not expressly mentioned this 
circumstance. The poet, however, hurries from cause to effect, and unites both events into one 
cohesive whole which, should the first event be likewise historically true, ought to be locally 
and temporally separated. The details of the battle, too, floated in a vague form before the 
mind of the minstrel who had learned the historical facts solely from the mouths of old people 
(v. 168), whereby a wider scope was opened to his imagination in the decoration and the 



*) Percy, Keliques of Ancient English Poetry. London and Francfort. 1790. Vol. I. pag. 

**) At Otterburn began this spurne 169 
Uppon a monuyn day: 
Ther was the dougghte Doglas slean, 
The Perse never went away. 

Ther was never a tym on the march partes 
Sen the Doglas and the Perse met, 

But yt was marvele, and the redde blude ronne not, 175 
As the reane doys in the stret. 

Jhesue Christ our balys bete, 

And to the blys us brynge! 

Thus was the hountynge of the Chevyat: 

God send us all good ending! 180 

Thys fraye bygan at Otterborne, 157 
Bytwene the nyghte and the day: 
Ther the Dowglas lost hys lyfe, 

And the Percy was lede awaye. 160 

Then was ther a Scottyshe prisoner tayne, 
Syr Hughe Mongoniery was hys name ; 
For soth as I yow saye, 
He borowed the Percy home agayne. 

Now let us all for the Percy praye 165 

To Jesu most of myght, 

To bryng his sowle to the blysse of heven, 

For he was a gentyll knight. 
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supplement of the scanty verbal tradition. In this way, the anachronisms which place the battle 
m the time of Henry IV, and make King James reign with him at the same time*), must be 
excused in the case of a popular minstrel. Herder, too, in just estimation of the poetical deco- 
rations and exaggerations contained in our ballad, has not made any difference between the 
fictitious and historical events, since he concludes his translation of the ballad with the verse 168. 
rejecting, as an idle addition, all that follows.**) . 

In fixing the time of the composition of this ballad, we first meet with a striking error 
of Hearne who, misled by the name of Richard Sheale, appended to the M. S., mistook this 
Sheale who probably was nothing more than a mere transcriber, for the poet of the same name.***) 
Hereby the date of the composition of the ballad would be advanced by nearly a century and 
a half, since the poet of this name lived in the year 1588. — The time of the composition of 
this poem can, pretty nearly, be fixed from the language as well as from the verse 140. This 
verse forbids us to go any farther back than the time of James I (1424—1436); but, on the 
other hand, the harshness of language and expression prevents us going beyond the reign of 
Henry VI (1422 — 1461). Nor can it have been composed in the latter years of this sovereign, 
since the author pretends to have learned the depicted events from the mouths of contemporaries, 
(v. v. 167. 168.) Now, as it is known that the battle of Otterbourne took place in the year 
1388, we cannot go beyond the year 1440, at which period James II took possession of the 
Scottish throne, nor could one possibly go much further back. 

Besides the older text Percy has published a later imitation of the ballad in his Eeliques 
of Ancient English Poetry. It is the very one which Addison has analyzed in a most excellent 
manner, j) Addison, however, does not seem to have known the older poetry, for which reason 
he also believes, that Sidney's decision ff) refers to the very same ballad which he has taken 
as the subject for his critical explanation. It is, however, very doubtful, whether Sidnej' knew 
the ballad in its more modern composition which, concerning language, expression, and fluency | 
of verse , may well deserve to be ranked among the best productions of his time. It is rather I 
to be assumed, that this imitation of the older ballad arose only in consequence of Sidney's' 
decision. Percy thinks, that the composition of this later ballad is to be placed in the latter' 
years of the reign of Queen Elizabeth; to go beyond this period, is, in his opinion, forbidden 
by the 188th verse, where „doleful dumpes" occurs, an expression which might have been used 1 
without the slightest scruple at the time of Queen Elizabeth, whereas it would have soundeii 1 
ridiculous to the following generation.fff) It is, therefore, much to be doubted, whether Sidney 
had he had the more modern ballad before him, could have felt himself induced to pronound 
so high an encomium as he has done concerning the older production. We will not here deni 



*) King James I who was prisoner in this kingdom at the death of his father (Aug. 5. 140G), did not wear 1 
crown of Scotland till the second year of Henry VI, but before the end of that long reign a third James had mounj 
the throne. A succession of two or three Jameses, and the long detention of one of them in England, would reus 
the name familiar to the English, and dispose a poet in those rude times to give it to any Scottish king he happe 1 
to mention. Percy, 1. c. pag. 3. 

**) Herder, Zur sehouen Literatur und Kunst. Tubingen 1807. Vol. 8, pag. 315. 

***) Preface to Gul. Newbrigicnsis Hist. 1719. Vol. I. 
t) The Spectator. London 1767. No. 70, Monday, May 21 ; and No. 74, Friday, May 25. 

■ff) J never heard the old song of Piercy and Douglas , that I found not my heart more moved than with ; 
trumpet; and yet it is sung by some blind crowder with no rougher voice than rude stile; which being so evil 
apparelled in the dust and cobweb of that uncivil age, what would it work trimmed in the gorgeous 
eloquence of Pindar? Philip Sidney, Defence of Poetry. 

ftt) Percy, 1. c Vol. I, p. 212. 



that the later work too has its excellences, nay, that, in several parts, it surpasses perhaps the 
older composition, but, on the whole, it does not breathe the same natural power, this simplicity 
together with the great faithfulness in the descriptions which could find a worthy image only in 
the productions of a Homer. In passing over many other beauties, we will here merely refer 
to the dialogue between Douglas and Percy (P. II, v. 33 — 45), which certainly would have done 
honour to the heroes of Homer, and finds its equal counterpart in the German Hildebrandslied. 

In further estimation of the older ballad, we will quote some passages from the later 
poetry which, though appearing, perhaps, more fluent in reference to language, yet, respecting 
their poetical superiority can bear no comparison with the corresponding passages of the older 
production. 

v. v. 49 — 56. 

Loe yonder doth Earl Douglas come, 
His men in armour bright; 
Full twenty hundred Scottish speares 
All marching in our sight: 

All men of pleasant Tivydale, 
Fast by the river Tweede: 
Then cease your sport, Earl Percy said, 
And take your bowes with speede: 

And now with me, my countrymen, 
Your courage forth advance; 
For never was there champion yet, 
In Scotland or in France. 



v. v. 65 — 68. 

Earl Douglas on a milke-white steede 
Most like a baron bold, 
Rode foremost of his company, 
Whose armour shone like gold. 

v. v. 145 — 156. 

Who never spoke more words than these, 
Fight on, my merry men all; 
For why, my life is at an end: 
Lord Percy sees my fall. 

Then leaving life, Earl Percy tooke 
The dead man by the hand; 
And said, Earl Douglas, for thy life 
Wold I had lost my land. 

Christ! my very heart does bleed, 
With sorrow for thy sake; 
For sure, a more renowned knight 
Mischance did never take. 
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v. v. 181 — 184. 

Against Sir Hugh Mountgomery, 
So right the shaft he sett, 
The grey goose-wing that was thereon, 
In his hearts blood was wett. 

For curiosity's sake the verses 197 — 200 ought not to be forgotten which, even if not compared 
with the corresponding passages in the older poem, would still sound ridiculous enough: 

For Witherington needs must I wayle, 
As one in doleful dumpes; 
For when his leggs were smitten off, 
He fought upon his stumpes. 

The Battle of Otterbourne. 

Pars I. 

Earl Douglas, in giving way to his long fostered hatred against the English, seized with 
many others of the nobility of Scotland upon the most favourable opportunity of taking booty out 
of England. The time fixed for this fierce inroad was, according to the ballad, „abowght the 
Lamasse tyde"*), when all marchmen were occupied in the fields with inning their hay**), and, 
of course, „to battell w-ere not bowyn". While the Earl of Fife with the main body of the 
Scottish army, without lighting! upon English forces at all, kept on his way over „Sulway" 
Earl Douglas penetrated with a chosen band of Scottish warriors into the mountainous frontiers 
of England. 

Over Ottercap hyll they came in, 

And so dowyn by Eodelyffecragge, 10 
Upon Grene Leyton they lighted dowyn 
Many a styrande stage.***) 



*) The beginning of this poem calls to mind that of the Scottish ballad of Edom o 1 Gordon : . 
It fell about the Martinmas 
Quhen the wind blew schril and cauld. 
**) Percy has found in his M. S. the reading : „ Winn their way", by which the meaning of the whole pass? 
is quite obscured. While other aditions have adopted: ,,Wiun their hay", a pretty common locution, Percy has int 
dnced the emendation: Inn their haye = to bring the hay into the barn; to house, to secure the hay. 

***) According the reading: „Styrande many a stagge" this stanza has been translated by W. Doenniges (.^ 
schottisehe und Altenglische Volksballaden. Miinchen 1852. p. 89) as follows: 

Ueber Ottercapberg kam Douglas an, 
Bei Redcliffs Klippe zur Pirsch, 
Und bei griiu Leyton sassen sie ah, 
Aufstobernd manchen Hirsch. 

The more preferable reading is that of Percy. The army of Douglas lighted down, i. e. descended upon green Leyton, 
and being very numerous, as is related by the ballad-singer, they marched many a stirring, travelling journey before 
all came down. Almost all commentators seem to have been misled by the substantive stage, stagge, which they 
interpret by stag, hart. But stage is derived from the Latin statio (day's journey), and has the same signification 
as the Latin word. 
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And boldely brente Northomberlonde, 
And haryed*) many a towyn; 
Tliey dyd owr Ynglyssh men grete wrange, 
To battell that were non bowyn. 

Than spake a berne upon the bent, 

Of comforte that was not colde, 

And sayd, We have brent Northomberlond, 

We have, all welth in holde. 
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Now we have haryed all Bamboroweshyre, 
All the welth in the worlde have wee; 
I rede we ryde to Newe Castell, 
So styll and stalwurthlye.**) 

Daylight coming on, the Scots, in stately array, took their way towards Newcastle, where Sir 
Henry Percy who had been „a march-man all hys dayes" lay in garrison. On arriving there, 
they challenged Percy by their haughty words: 

Syr Harye Percy, and thow byste within, 
Com to the fylde, and fyght: 

For we have brente Northomberlonde, 
Thy eritage good and ryght; 
And syne my logeying I have take, 
With my brande ***) dubbyd many a knyght. 

Henry Percy appearing on the ramparts, replied in the following manner : I am very sorry for 
thy having devasted Northumberland ; by thy laying waste Bamboroughshire , thou hast hurt 
[ me to the quick; and for this outrage of thine one of us must die. Hereupon they agreed to 
ii meet each other at Otterbourne, as being the best place, where to allay their unquenchable 
.hatred by a bloody fray: 

The roo full rekeles ther sche rinnes, 
To make the game and gleef): 
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*) A. S. Hergiau (i. e. her-i-gan); it is derived from here, an army, and is to be interpreted by to waste, 
lay waste*, to spoil, to plunder, to harry. Fr. Harrier, to stir or toil out, to weary or wear out; to vex, to disquiet. 
Char. A proper man. 

Cleo. Indeed he is so : I repent me much, 
«$* That I so harried him. 

if Shaksp. Antony and Cleopatra, Act III, sc. 3. 

V **) This adjective (Scotch: Stalwart) is the A, S. staelweorthe, or wyrthe; worth the stealing, seizing, and 
iisequently, redoubted, brave, daring, vehement, strong. 

After this Alfride horn Edward the olde, 
Faire man he was and wis, stalworth and bolde. 

R. Brunne, p. 26. 

***) A sword is so called, because the ancients iu fabricating swords, endeavoured to give them the appearance 
of flaming fire. (Germ. Flammberg.) But in the opinion of Skinner it is thus called, as, while in motion, it glitters 
like a burning torch, like a 6re-braud. 

f) Glee points out the A. S. Gleow-ian, to sound, to sing. The A. S. substantive gleu, glie, glig means 
social conversation, especially by means of music aud frolic, .and consequently gaudium (cf. Etymons of English word; 
by John Thomson. Edin. 1826) Percy interprets the word in the same way: The word glee, which peculiarly denoted 
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Tbe fawkon and the fesaunt both, 55 

Amonge on the holtes on hee. 
After having plighted their faith to each other not to miss the day fixed for their meeting, Percy 
treated Douglas and all his forces to a „pype of wyne" given them over the walls, after which 
Douglas went homevard again and encamped at Otterbourne. 

And there he pyght hys standerd dowyn, 
Hys gettyng*) more and lesse, 

And syne he warned hys men to goo 75 

To chose ther geldyngs gresse. 
The following day early in the morning a Scottish knight who was on duty before the camp, 
came, in full haste, up to Douglas' pavilion, and reported to him the approach of mighty forces* 

Awaken, Douglas, cryed the knyght, 85 
For thow maiste waken wyth wynne: 
Yender have I spyed the prowde Percy, 
And seven standardes wyth hym. 

Nay by my trowth, the Douglas sayed, 
It ys but a fayned taylle: 
He durste not loke on my bred banner, 
For all Ynglonde so haylle. 

Was I not yesterdaye at the Newe Castell, 

That stonds so fayre on Tyne? 

For all the men the Percy hade, 

He cowde not garre me ones to dyne.**) 
After having convinced himself with his own eyes, that the knight had related the truth, hef 
exhorted his lords to take to their arms. The Earl of Mentayne, a relation of his, was entrusted \\ 
with the vanguard, whereas the cautious and active Earl of Huntlay and several other Scottish 
nobles were commanded to keep near their chief. 
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their (the Anglo-Saxon minstrels) art, continues still in our own language to be of all others the most expressive 
that popular mirth and jollety, that strong sensation of delight, which is felt by unpolished and simple minoi^ 
{Essay on the Ancient Minstrels.) The words game and glee are often found together: 

His mery men comroandeth he, 

To make him bothe game and glee 

For nedes must he fighte. 

Chaucer, The Rime of Sir Thopas, v. 13769. / 

And tbo wente they with honour 

To the noble King Artour, 

Wyth moche glee and game. £ 
Lybeaus Disc. Ritson, Vol. II. 
*) His gettyng means what he had got, his booty, his plunder. In the verse 74 another verb must be 
supplied, as the verb of the foregoing verse [pyght down — pitched] cannot be related to gettyng.' The complete verse 
would be a? follows: Theare he hid his gettyng more and less. 

**) The meaning of these verses alluding to v. v. 64 — 67 is thoroughly distorted by Doenniges' translation: 
Und gab mir denn der Percy dort 
Die Kost auch noch zura Wein? 
In comparing the similar verses in the Scottish ballad published by Walter Scott which will afterwards be spoken of, 
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IPaxs II. 

When Percy came in sight of Douglas he challenged him once again for his having 
wasted Northumberland. But Douglas, trusting to his numerous troops (I have twenty agaynst 
thy one) answered in a more haughty strain. Percy, sorely grieved at these words, dismounted, 
and the troops following the precedent of their leader, instantly engaged in close contest with 
their Scottish opposers. 

Thus Syr Hary Percye toke the fylde, 
For soth, as I yow saye: 
Jesu Cryste in hevyn on hyght 
Dyd helpe hym well that daye. 

But nyne thowzand, ther was no moo; 25 
The cronykle wyll not layne: 
Forty thowsande Skottes and fowre 
That day fowght them agayne. 

No sooner had the English and Scotcli engaged in battle, when a knight appeared on the field 
and presented a letter to the English chief, according to which he was requested to delay the 
battle, as his father and „a noble companye" wished to be present during the action. Percy, 
however, recollecting the promise lie had given to „yonne Skottysh knyght" (Douglas), and 
considering that he would be taxed with cow»rdiee, „if that he wende off thys grownde for soth 
unfoughten awaye", did not agree to this request. 

Wherfore schote, archars, for my sake, 
And let scharpe arowes flee : 
Mynstrells, play up for your waryson, 
And well quyt it sehall be. 

Every man thynke on hys trewe love, 
And marke hym to the Trenite : 
For to God I make myne avowe 
Thys day wyll I not fie. 

ipon which the fray was continued with the utmost vehemence, and in the thickest of the 
guggling warriors Percy and Douglas encountered each other. 

The Percy and the Dowgias mette, 85 
That ether of other was fayne; 
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li the quoted passage, the true sense of it will instantly be found out. The Scottish poem says in littera.ll v traiis- 
4ig its English original: 

For Percy had not men yestreen, 
To dight my men and me. 

In these words Douglas alludes to the small number of warriors Percy is possessed of, and, at the same time, scorn- 
fully looks upon his English enemies, as one would do upon servants bound to help at dinner. The Scottish verb 
to dight pretty nearly answers to „to gar to dyne". Gar from the A. S. Gearvian, ge-gyrvan, parare, prastare, 
facere, and, after Ihrc's observation the more general signification (facere) prevails among the northern English and 
the Scotch. 

Gregorie the grete Clerk gart write in bokes 
The ruele of alle religions. 

Piers Plpubnuua , p. 83. 
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They schapped*) together, whyll that the swette, 
With swords of fyne Collayne; 

Tyll ther bloode from the bassonnetts ranne, 

As the roke doth in the rayne. 90 

Yelde the to me, sayd the Dowglas, 

Or els thow schalt be slayne: 

For I see, by thy bryght bassonet, 
Thow arte sum man of myght; 

And so I do by thy burnysshed brande, 95 
Thow art an yerle, or ells a knyght.**) 

„You are quite right in supposing thus", replied Percy ; „as long as I can continue fighting I do 
not intend to submit". The contest, for this reason, went on with double obstinacy, till „ther 
helmes cam in peyses dowvn". 

The Percy was a man of strenghth, 105 

I tell yow in thys stounde, 

He smote the Dowglas at the swordes length, 

That he felle to the growynde. . 

The sworde was scharpe and sore can byte, 
I tell yow in sertayne; 
To the harte, he cowde hym smyte, 
Thus was the Dowglas slayne. 

After Douglas' grievous fate an end was by no means put to the bloody fray, but, „the fowght 
the day, and all the nyght, and many a dowghty man was alone", among whom many a famous' 
lord and knight. However, as to the issue of the action, it proved in like manner disastrou 
for the leaders on both sides, for Percy „was lede — captive — awaye". 

Then was ther a Scottyshe prisoner tayne, 161 
Syr Hughe Mongomery was hys name, 
For soth as I yow saye, 

He borrowed***) the Percy home agayne. / 
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*) Swoop, sweep, and swab. This verb does not only point out to fig- lit, but generally „to do any tl 
sweepingly, with a sweeping action or motion all at once"; to strike, to throw, to descend, to fall, to make has/ 
violently. 

All sodenly she swapt adoun to ground. 

Chaucer, The Clcrkes Tale, v. S972. 
Swap of his hed, this is my sentence here. 

lb. The Second Nonnes Tale, v. 15833. 
**) Being ail in armour he could not know him; but by the bright .helmet and the burnished brand he suppose! 
him to be a noble man who had his armours polished up by his servants. — Skinner interprets the verb to burnish 
by „to brighten" or give brightness, to polish, and derives it from the verb „to burn", because arms carefully polished 
shine so intensely as to appear to bum. Dbnniges : Branne Schwerter sind gewohnlich in alien dieseu Volksgesiingen, 
wahrscheinlich weil man sic, wie heute noch die Jager in Norddeutschland ihr (Jewchr, mit Blut bestrich. But both, 
are mistaken. To burnish is the same word with the French brunir; i, e. to make brown, to give a burned 
colour. And thence to burnish metal, is to polish it till it has a ruddy colour, till it is brown and bright. 

***) Percy was made prisoner by Sir Hugh Mongomery ; but the latter, according to the ballad, being afterwards 
taken prisoner in the same engagement, Percy was exchanged for him. To borrow is derived from the old sub- 
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This ballad ia not only a worthy companion of the old song of Chevy Chase, but, in 
some measure, more remarkable for the reason of the historical accuracy with which, only 
excepting a few circumstances, the real event of the battle fought between the Earl of Douglas 
and Henry Percy, the Hotspur is there related. In its poetical excellences it is, with the exception 
of several professional expressions answering to the common spirit of that time,*) not inferior 
to the poetry of the Chevy Chase, and, in general, it claims one of the first places among all 
historical poems of this kind. Being avowedly an English production [cf. P. I, 15: They dyd 
owr Ynglyssh men grete wrange], its author siding with his countrymen with pardonable partiality, 
relates the main points alter the description of the English chroniclers. Especially as to the issue 
of the bloody fray fought at Otterbourne, both the English and the Scottish chroniclers (Barry, 
Bower, Knighton, Buchanan, Wintoun, Fordun), as each of them relates it in favour of his own 
countrymen, accord the victory to their respective compatriots. A most exact and circumstantial 
narrative, however, being put forward by Froissart, a foreigner, and, consequently, the only one 
unbiassed historian , the antiquaries ought not to be at a loss to find out the more minute 
historical truth. 

With respect to the poetry itself as it is published by Percy, it is printed from a 
manuscript copy in the Harleian collection where it bears the title, „A Songe made in R. 2. 
his tyme of the battele of Otterbourne, between Lord Henry Percy earle of Nor- 
thomberlande and the earle Douglas of Scotlande, Anno" 1388". This title, no doubt, 
added in a later period, never can afford the means for fixing the time when the ballad was 
composed; for, at first sight, the author of it proves to be merely an ignorant transcriber from 
his erroneously bestowing on Percy the dignity of an Earl of Northumberland, a title he never 
enjoyed. Besides this, though the battle of Otterbourne is to be laid in the time of Richard II. 
(1377—1399), the composition is obviously of a later date. 

The principal matter, however, for the purpose of fixing pretty nearly the date when it 
was composed, is suggested by the ballad of the Chevy Chase. As may be learned from the 
quotations at the bottom of pag. 12 of this treatise, many verses in the latter ballad are almost 
litterally the same as in the poetry of the battle of Otterbourne. To extricate himself out of 
the by no mean3 slight difficulty so as to determine which are the original verses, Percy, without 
touching at large upon so important a question, refers it to the sagacity of the reader to look 
out for the original composition. In inquiring, however, more minutely both into the language 
and versification of the two poems, and in drawing a more exact parallel between them, one 
cannot help observing, that the poetry in question is not only of a later date, than that of the 
Chevy Chase, but also has originated in the head of a more learned poet. It is not so absurd 
a conclusion as to infer the ballad of the battle of Otterbourne to have been put forward in 
consequence of the less sonorous and historically not at all exact poetry of the Cheyy Chase. 
Intending, to oppose the more authentic circumstances put down by the chroniclers to the 
historical mistakes occuring every where in the popular production, the author of the historically 
more exactly founded ballad seems, in all likelihood, to have been affected in so high a degree 
by some really poetical effusions of the popular minstrel, as not to be able to forbear inserting 



stantivc borowG which formerly was used for what is called now a days a security, any person or thing by which 
repayment is secured 1 , and by which the lender is secured from losing his loan. And therefore the proverbial expression : 
St. John to borwe; my faith to borwe. Borch in old Saxon poiuts out a pledge or security. Chaucer. The Frankelines 
Tale, v. 10544 : St. John to borrow- = for assurance and warranty. 
*) Cf. P. I. 30. 7«. P. II. 22. 70. 70. 77. 82 et cet. 
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into his own production the most touching passages of the more ancient pattern. This conclusion 
is proved nearly to a certainty from the author's quoting the chronicles (P. II, 26 : The cronykle 
wyll not layne); whereas the author of the Chevy Chase refers only to the witness of old persons: 

Old men that knowen the grownde well yenoughe, 
Call it the Battell of Otterburn. P. II, 167. 168. 
To suppose,, however, the popular author of the Chevy Chase to have borrowed the matter for 
his poetry from the more learned and well instructed writer of the Battle of Otterbourne, is 
against all possibility, and is quite opposed to the nature of all poems of this species. 

This poem, or some similar one bearing the self same title, and beginning with nearly 
the same introductory words, but, of course, modified by national partiality, is made mention of 
by Godscroft*) as being current in Scotland during the reign of James VI. According to the 
same chronicler it is said to contain almost the very same historical particulars as the English 
production. But as Godscroft quotes no more of it save the four introductory verses bearing, 
indeed, a striking likeness to those of the English ballad, we are not enabled to make further 
inquiries into this subject. 

But the ballad-poetry still contains, besides the specimen published by Percy, a mere 
Scottish production treating of the very same historical event. It is much shorter, more indistinct, 
and both essentially different from that which is published in the Reliques of Ancient Poetry, and 
to the utmost degree inaccurate in many particulars which are by no means founded on historical 
tradition. As to the most striking inaccuracies met with in the latter publication, its author 
draws on himself the very same reproach of ignorance as the transcriber by whom the title of 
the English ballad has been invented. Neither was Douglas buried in the field of battle**), but 
in Melrose Abbey, where his tomb is still shown. 

This mere Scottish poetry was first published from Herd's Collection of Scottish 
Songs and Ballads***), and afterwards there appeared an improved copy of it by Walter Scott 
who pretends to have got these improvements, by which the ballad has been completed in a 
manner much more corresponding with the true history, from the recitation of old persons residing 
at the entrance of Ettrick Forest. But upon a more critical examination, many of its verses 
immediately are found out to be nearly the same as in the English composition f), from which 



*) Godscroft, ed. Edirj. 1748. Vol. I. p. 195. 

■ **) This deed was done at Otterbourne, 
About the breaking of the day; 
Earl Douglas was buried at the braken bush, 
And the Percy was led captive away. 

***) Edinburgh, 1774. 2 Vols, 
t) The Battle of Otterbourne pnbl. by Percy. The Battle of Otterbourne publ. by Walter Scott. 
P. I, v. 48. ' v. 24. 

The tone of us schall dye. The tone of us shall dye. 

Ibid., y. v. 53—56. v. Y. 45. 46. 

The roo full rekeles ther ache rinnes, The deer runs wild on hill and dale, 

To make the game and glee: The birds fly wild from tree to tree. 

The fawkon and the fesaunt both, 
Amonge on the holtes on hee. 

Ibid., v. v. -63. 64. v. v. 56. 56. 

Thether schall I com, sayd Syr Harry Percy, „The will I bide thee, said the Douglas, 

My trowtb I plyght to the. My trowth I plight to thee." 
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discovery one may venture to assert it to be less an original Scottish composition than an 
imitation of the older English specimen. Many verses of this ballad, it is true, are written in 
a highly poetical strain , and, above all, the really touching speech of the dying Douglas calls 
to mind the most pathetic situations described both in old and more modern ballad-poetry: 

— ,,Run speedilie, 

.,And fetch my ain dear sister's son, 
„Sir Hugh Montgomery." 

„My nephew good" the Douglas said, 
„What recks the death of ane! 
„Last night I dream'd a dreary dream, 
And I ken the day's thy ain. 

„My wound is deep- I fain would sleep; 
„Take thou the vanguard of the three, 



The Battle of Otterbournc publ. by Percy. 

Ibid., v. v. 73—76. 
And there lie pyght hys standerd dowyn, 
Hys gcttyng more and lesse, 
And syne he warned hys men to goo 
To chose ther geldyngs gresse. 

IbM., v. v. 77—84. 
A Skottysshe ltnyght hoved upon the bent, 
A waehe I dare well saye: 
So was he ware on the noble Percy 
I the dawnynge of the daye. 

He pryeked to his pavyleon dore, 
As faste as he myght ronne, 
Awaken, Dowglns, cryed the knyght, 
For hys love, that syttes yn trone. 

Ibid., v. v. 89— 9G. 
Nay by my trowth, the Douglas sayed, 
It ys but a fayned taylle: 
He durste not loke on my bred banner 
For all Ynglonde so haylle. 

Was I not yesterdaye at the Newe Csstell, 

That sfonds so fayre on Tyue? 

For all the men the Percy hade. 

He cowde not garre nie ones to dyne. 

P. IT ; v. v. 85--89. 
The Percy and the Dowglas mette, 
That ether of other was fayne, 
The schapped together, whyll that the swette, 
With Bwords of fyne Collayne; 

Tyll the bloodo from their bassonnetts ranne 

Ibid., v. v. 91. 92. 
Yelde the to me, sayd the Dowglas, 
Or els thow schaJt be slayne. 



The Battle of Otterbournc pub]. .by Walter Scott, 
v. v. 59—62; 
The lighted high on Otterbonrne 
And threw their pallious down. 
And he that bad a bonnie boy, 
Sent out his horse to grass. 



v. v. 65- 72. 
But up then spake a little page, 
Before the peep of dawn — 
,,0 waken ye, waken ye, my good lord, 
„For Percy's hard at hand." 

„Ye lie, ye lie, ye liar loud! 
Sae loud I hear ye lie : 
For Percy had not men yestreen, 
To dight my men and me. 



v. v. 84—84. 
When Percy wi' the Douglas met 
I wat he was fu 1 fain! 
They swakked their swords, till sair they swat. 
And the blood ran down like rain. 



v. v. 121—122. 
,, Yield thee, o yield the, Percy!" he said, 
„0r else I vow I '11 lay the low!" 



„And hide me by the braken bush, 
„That grows on yonder lilye lee." 

„0 bury me by the braken bush, 
„Beneath the blooming briar: 
„Let never living mortal ken, 
„That ere a kindly Scot lies here." 

The more frequently, however, one goes through this composition, the more one cannot but 
conceive the idea, that Walter Scott, availing himself of. his poetical talent, has every where 
refined and decorated those rude rhymes, he pretends to have got possession of from hearing 
them related by simple country folk. But so much we venture to assert, that he has enriched 
the ballad-poetry with one of the finest specimens of this kind. 

In spite of the different historical inaccuracies met with in the English publication, an 
excellent view is there afforded into the memorable and continual conflicts of which the borders 
of Scotland formed the stage. These bloody contests alluded to in P. I, v. 31 (He — Percy — 
had byn a march-man all hys dayes) took their origin in consequence of the Norman conquest. 
Many Saxon families flying from the sword of the Norman conquerors and settling upon the 
Scottish borders, by degrees rose there to such an eminence, that among their descendants the 
most powerful border-chiefs are found. As, however, in the civil wars between Bruce and Baliol 
all those powerful chieftains espoused the unsuccessful party, they were exiled and outlawed. Their 
ruins formed the groundwork of the formidable house of the Douglasses who, availing themselves 
■with as much courage as success of the favourable circumstances, became alike formidable to 
the English and to their sovereign. Thus the borders from sea to sea, were at the bidding oi 
a succession of mighty chiefs whom almost all the inferior nobility and gentry acknowledged 
as their patrons and lords. With reference to the manifold actions fought by the Scottish lord- 
wardens and their vassals and tributaries against the English, the Douglasses are known to have 
avoided all great battles with the English main forces, and only to have engaged in smaller 
actions, where, nevertheless, the greatest bravery was evinced on both sides. Froissart's relation 
with reference to those frays is equally characteristic and worth noticing: „The Englishmen, 
on the one partye and Scottes on the other party, are good man of warre, for whan they mete I 
there is a hard fighte without sparynge. There is no boo bytwene them as long as speares, I 
swordes , -axes , or dagers wyll endure , but lay on eche upon other : and whan they be well 
beaten, and that the one party hath obtayned the victory, they than glorifye so in them dedes 
of amies, and are so joyfull, that suche as be taken, they shall be raunsomed or they go out 
of the felde ; (i. e. They scorn to take the advantage, or to keep them lingering in long captivity), 
so that shortely eche of them is so contente with other, that at their departynge, 
curtoysly they wyll saye, God thanke you. But in fyghtynge one with another there is 
no playe, nor sparynge."*) 

Thus, according to the relation of Froissart, in 1388, the Scottish nobles profiting from 
the divisions amongst the English under the government of Richard II, had determined upon 
an expedition against their English antagonists upon a large scale, and, for this purpose, 
invaded England with an army consisting of more than 40,000 men ; but on getting the news, , 
that the inhabitants of Northumberland had resolved to oppose this outrage of theirs by raising 
an army against them, James, Earl of Douglas with his brother, the Earl of Murray, was sent 



*) Froissart's Cronycle (as translated by Sir John Bourcbier Lord Berners) Cap. CXIII. 



at the head of a chosen company of 3000 men*), to stop the bold enterprise of the people o 
Northumberland, while the greater part of the army under the command of the Earls of Fife 
and Strathern, sons to the king of Scotland, ravaged the western borders of England. (P. 1 
v. v. 1 — 10.) With the well devised purpose of invading England where an assault of this kind 
was not at all expected, he plundered and burned Bamborougshire (P. I, v. 21). Henry Percy, 
Hotspur, the best encomium on whose valour and intrepidity our ballad puts forward in saying, 
„that he had been a seowrer of the marches all his days" (P. I, v. 31), and Sir Ralph Percy, 
his brother, were sent to check the progress of the Scottish invasion. Meanwhile Douglas had 
penetrated as far as Newcastle, where Henry Percy with all the forces of Northumberland had 
fixed his garrison. 

The Percys, though having determined not to skirmish with Douglas, and only to defend 
so important a place, could not help, from the insulting manner in which the Scottish chieftain 
drew up his men before the wall, engaging in a contest — a circumstance not made mention 
of equally in the Scottish and in the English ballads. According to Fordun's**) testimony, the 
Scots fought in the skirmish hereupon taking place before the wails of Newcastle, with the utmost 
bravery. A favourite topic related by almost all chroniclers and still now a days made mention 
of by the historians, is the circumstance of a personal encounter between Douglas and Hotspur, 
in which Douglas seized upon Percy's lance with a pennon, or guidon, attached to it. The 
ballad estimating truly the embellishments historical truths have undergone according- to the 
fancy of untrustworthy writers, has omitted this circumstance which, no doubt, with different 
other ornaments, has been grafted upon the story by Froissart; whereas neither Wintoun***) 
nor Barry make mention of a like event. 

The action being fought before the Avails of Newcastle, the Scottish army, in their retreat 
home, attacked the castle of Otterbourne in Riddisdale, situated about thirty two miles from 
Newcastle. Meanwhile Percy, after having spied out the true strength of Douglas army, and finding 
his forces to be far less numerous than those of the Earl of Douglas, and, for this reason, not 
at all able to engage in an open contest with their Scottish opposers encamped at Otterbourne, 
surprised them by a night attack. j) With relation to the forces engaged in this fray, the 
English, according to Froissart', exceeded the Scots in number three to one; but Fordun and 
Wintoun pretend, that the Scottish forces were much superior to the English. The modern Scottish 
historians, too, although not inconsiderately repeating Froissart's assertion bordering on exagge- 
ration, maintain Percy to have been followed by a body of men superior in number to that of 
Douglas. But in the opinion of the chivalrous spirit of those times, Percy would by such a 
act as the surprising of his sleeping enemies with threefold superior forces, have brought o 
himself no slight blemish, and, therefore, the opinion of Fordun and Wintoun deserves to b 
adopted as more in accordance with the valour and really heroic character of Hotspur. 



*) Fordun I. c. speaks of 7000 men: Sed, nescio quo consilio, retraetus collectis amicis et hommibus suis, a 
ipsis reeensitis, inventus est habere septem uiillia validorum bellatorum. Wintoun I.e. v. 8:i: 

The Erie Jamys, we spak of ere 
Had gaddryd worthy men of Were, 
Qwill ho vyes welte to sevyn thowsand, 
Than thot-cht, that he myeht tafc on hand etc. 
**) Fordun, Ediu. 1709. Vol. II, p. 405, 
***) Wintoun, Loudon 1795. B. IX, Cap. VIII, v. 83. 199. 
t) As to the beginning of the contest the ballad (P. I, v. 80) doss not agree with the chronicles which relate 
that the action was fought at moonlight. According to Fordun, the English surprised the Scottish Camp at dinner-time 
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Douglas, on perceiving Percy's intention of assaulting the left flank of his troops, drew 
his men out of the camp, with as much dexterity as military skill, and, changing altogether the 
position of his forces, presented their front to the assaulting enemies. The English being thus 
obliged to cross the deserted camp were, by this interruption, thrown into some disorder, before 
getting in sight of their Scottish adversaries. The contest fought by moonlight, began with an 
uncommon fury (P. II, v. v. 73 — 80) on both sides, and especially the Scots, though surprised 
by so sudden an attack (P. I, v. v. 77 — 100), opposed their antagonists with great gallantry 
and desperation, and, therefore, the action was, according to Carte, „one of the best fought that 
happened in that age". But the Scots being at length about to give way, Douglas, carving 
his way with an iron mace which few but he could wield, broke into the thickest of the English 
opposers, followed only by two squires, Robert Hart and Simon Glendinning, and his chaplain, 
Richard Lundie. In consequence of this bold assault, he fell under three mortal wounds, accosting, 
according to Godscroft, the Scottish nobles that in the meantime had pressed forward, in the 
following manner: „I die like my forefathers in a field of battle, and not on a bed of sickness. 
Conceal my death, defend my standard, and revenge my fall! It is an old prophecy, that a 
dead man shall gain the field,*) and I hope it will be accomplished this night.**)" 

Almost all the fictitious particulars relating to the disastrous decease of Earl Douglas, for which 
history is indebted to the romantic genius of Godscroft, are, up to this day, believed in Scotland 
and have found their way into nearly all essays on this famous battle. But, according to the uni- 
versal custom of looking out for some extraordinary causes by which the death of distinguished 
persons is brought about, still another popular tradition is current in Scottland, according to 
which Douglas was struck down by a faithless page whom he, on account of his sluggishness, 
had reproved the day before the battle. To revenge himself upon his master, the page whom 
tradition calls by the name of Bickerton of Lufmess, left the armour of Douglas partly unfastened, 
and, on seeing his master in the thickest of the English battalions, he approached and put him 
to death. But Godscroft, notwithstanding his credulity, does not consider this narrative probable. 
Fordun and Wintoun, however, assign another cause for Douglas being carelessly armed. 
Wintoun, B. IX, c. VIII, v. v. 133—138: 

The erle of Jamys was so besy, 

For til ordane his company; 

And on his Fays for to pas, 

That reckless he of his armyng was. 

The Erie of Murrawys Bassenet, 

Thai sayd, at that tyme wes foryhete. 

On these narratives of Fordun and Wintoun the same circumstance occuring in the Scottish 
publication seems to be founded: 

v. v. 77—80. 
He belted on his good braid sword, 
And to the field he ran; 



*) But I bae drcam'd a dreary dream, 
Beyond the Isle of Sky ; 

1 saw a dead roan win a right, 75 
And I think that man was I. 

The Battle of Otterbmirne, ed. W. Scott. 

**) Walter Scott, Minstrelsy of the Scottish border. 
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But he forgot the helmet good, 

That should have kept his brain. 
But after the narratives of the more unbiassed chroniclers, Douglas was borne down by numbers, 
an opinion which best deserves being adopted. 

Douglas having expired, the tight was renewed with double obstinacy. When, however, 
towards morning Hotspur (P. II, v. 160) and his brother Ralph were taken prisoners, victory 
began to incline to the Scots. Henry Percy was made prisoner by Lord Montgomery, and, for 
his ransom, he was obliged to build the castle of Penoon, in Ayrshire, up to this day a property 
of the issue of the family of Montgomery. According to Wintoun the number of captives equalled 
that of the victors; but, after Fordun, it was !much superior. When the English had retired 
leaving the Scots masters of the field, the bishop of Durham approached with fresh forces, but 
he neither attempted the rescue of Hotspur, as is maintained by the English chroniclers, nor 
ventured to renew the battle (cf. Froissart's chronicle, Vol. I, chap. 146: „I come fro the battel!", 
quod the bisshoppe, „but I strucke never a stroke there"), but took prisoners only a few Scot- 
who had been too rash in pursuing the retreating English. This fatal battle was fought upon 
the 15th of August, 1388. 



Dr. H. Meyer. 



Schulnachrichten. 



I. Das Lekrer-Coliegium. 

Auck in dem verflossoncn Jahre hat das Lelirercollogium keiue Veranderung crlitlen. 
Es besteht deinnach gegenwartig ausser dem Director aus den drei Oberlehrern: Professor 
lleyse, Dr. Ke!>er, Dr. firosse 1, den vier ordentlichen Lehrern: Dr. (irosse II, Dr. SchiiHzc, 
Dr. Meter, Dr. Wittieh, dem wissenschaftlichen Hiilfslehrer Pastor Ziege, sowie den technischen 
Hiilfslehrern : llartiin^, vorzugsweise fiir Zeiehnen und Schreiben, Musikdirector Huulzr fur den 
Gesang, 6!aase fiir das Turnen. 

Die amtliehe Tliiitigkeit der einzelnen Herren veranscliaulicht folgende Tabelle: 



